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II. — Narrative of Mr. William Cooper Thomsons Journey 
from Sierra Leone to Timbo, Capital of Futah Jdllo, in Western 
Africa. Communicated by Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Wm. Cooper Thomson, linguist to the Church Missionary 
Society at Sierra Leone, was sent by the governor of that colony 
on a mission to the Imam or Sovereign of Futah Jallo, a large 
tract occupied by the Fiilahs or Fullas, lying in the hills about 
400 miles N.E. of that settlement. The principal object of this 
mission was to open a road for a regular line of traffic through 
that country between the colony and the negro states on the 
Jaliba or Niger. As Mr. Thomson had resided for some time 
at Sierra Leone, engaged in studying the native languages and 
assisting in translations of the Scriptures for the use of the mis- 
sionaries, he was in many respects peculiarly well qualified for 
the service to which he was appointed. To considerable talents 
and some acquaintance with various branches of knowledge, he 
added great zeal, perseverance, and courage, tempered by much 
forbearance and patience under very irritating and trying circum- 
stances. 

Some of those feuds which are the constant scourge of the 
small negro states near the coast, prevented Mr. Thomson from 
proceeding by the most direct route to Futah Jallo ; he therefore 
went by sea to the mouth of the Malagiya or Melakuri River, 
and thence to the town bearing that name, the chief of which was 
on friendly terms with the colony. But even at the outset of his 
journey his progress was impeded by the mutual jealousies and 
narrow views of the petty chiefs who are masters of the coast, 
and who, from a desire of monopolizing the traffic, are very 
unwilling to allow of any direct intercourse between the European 
nations and the people of the interior. His firmness, however, 
and determination to overcome more than ordinary obstacles, 
enabled him at length to reach Timbo, the capital of Futah 
Jallo. His reception there was favourable ; but the authority of 
the Imam, whose sovereignty is rather spiritual than temporal, 
is so restricted by the power of the other chiefs, who were both 
unwilling to promote the trade between Sierra Leone and the 
countries to the east, and desirous to retain so profitable a guest, 
that fresh difficulties were continually thrown in his way, which 
kept him a sort of prisoner in Futah Jallo, till a civil contest 
arose, which occasioned the deposition of the Imam with whom he 
was sent to negotiate. The new Imam, however, treated Mr. 
Thomson with marked distinction, and he appeared to be on the 
point of obtaining an escort eastward, when a draught of fresh 
milk drunk while he was much heated by a long walk, caused a 
violent attack of bilious fever, which carried him off after a few 
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days' illness, on the 26th of November, 1843. The difficulties 
overcome and privations endured by Mr. Thomson were such as 
few travellers have experienced. During his residence in Ftitah 
J alio for nearly two years, he had the misfortune to lose one of 
his children and his wife, who remained in the colony. His 
other son, then about twelve years old, accompanied him, and, 
after his friends at Sierra Leone had been for several months in 
anxious expectation of further intelligence from his father, re- 
turned in good health, bringing the account of his father's death, 
and being the bearer of his papers, for the use of which the 
Society is indebted to her Majesty's Government. 

Mr. Thomson, having set sail from Sierra Leone in the fore- 
noon of Thursday the 23rd of December, 1841, arrived, after a 
tedious passage from baffling winds, at Mr. Weston's factory at 
Mahala,* about half-past 4 in the morning of the 24th. Here 
he was kindly received by Mr. Lucas, the gentleman in charge, 
who gave him a letter for Mr. Ward, Mr. Weston's agent at 
Melakuri. At 3 in the afternoon he left Mahala, and though 
wind and tide were both favourable, was not able to reach Mala- 
gi'ya till 6 on the following morning. He then fell in with Kalli 
Modu, who having gone to Mr. Shaw's factory, instead of pro- 
ceeding to Mr. Weston's, had passed him in the night. They 
landed together, and in the town met Morri Lahai, f with several 
of his people, returning from the mosque. He welcomed them 
with seeming cordiality, conducted them to his own quarter of the 
town, and assigned to each of them a separate house. After 
stating the object of their visit, and being told that a meeting 
would take place the next day in order to consider of it, they re- 
tired to their respective lodgings. On getting up about two 
hours afterwards, Mr. Thomson was a good deal mortified to 
learn from Sannasi J that Kalli Modu had just had a second inter- 
view with their host, and that he feared serious obstacles would be 
thrown in their way, as the Chiefs of Malagfya felt themselves 
slighted by the Governor's having projected and sent a mission to 
the interior through their country, without first consulting them, 
or even apprising them of his intention. 

'26th. — About 1 o'clock on the following day, hearing that the 
chiefs were beginning to assemble, Mr. Thomson got ready the 
presents set apart for Bamba Mama Lahai, or Morri Lahai as he 
is briefly called, and repaired to the meeting, anticipating oppo- 
sition, but by no means prepared for the decided hostility to the 
views of the colonial government which he afterwards experienced. 
The conduct of Kalli Modu had already raised his suspicions 

* Mahallah? 

f A corruption of the Arabic word Al-haji, i. e. the Pilgrim. — F. S. 

J A Mandingo, Mr. Thomson's interpreter. 
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that he and his family wished to engross the entire direction of, 
and possess an absolute control over, the political and commer- 
cial intercourse between the colony and the neighbouring nations, 
if he could by any possibility extend his influence so far. This 
suspicion gained strength from his conduct at the meeting. Morri 
Lahai and his assembled chiefs welcomed him with much appa- 
rent cordiality, as is usually the case, whatever opposition may 
afterwards be disclosed. The chiefs professed to be offended at 
the Governor's having sent a mission into the interior without pre- 
viously apprising them of his intention, and Mr. Thomson soon 
discovered that Kalli Modu, who had engaged to introduce him 
to the head men of the neighbouring and superior town of Meli- 
kun, had become a party to an intrigue designed to prevent his 
progress. They endeavoured, in the first instance, to detain him 
at Malagiya till another of their endless palavers had taken 
place. A pressing invitation, however, from Mohammedu, Kele- 
tigi (chief warrior), and Lamina* Yansani, the head men of Meli- 
kun', having been received by Mr. Thomson, he proceeded to that 
place on Monday the 27th. It is only about an hour's passage 
above Malagiya. There also he received a very friendly wel- 
come; but two of his Malagiya friends made their appearance 
at the palaver, and on the following day he found, to his great 
mortification, that he should be detained there six days, till in- 
structions could be received from Alifa,f the sovereign of that 
part of the country, who was then at some distance in the interior. 

29th. — On the subsequent day, Mr. Thomson, by rousing the 
jealousy entertained by his present hosts of any interference on 
the part of their neighbours at Malagiya, succeeded in defeating 
a scheme formed for his detention at that place till they could 
send him back to the colony ; and, on the last day of the year, a 
messenger from Alifa arrived with the announcement of the 
speedy arrival of a deputation of chiefs and bearers to escort him 
up the country. 

In the mean time, Mr. Thomson, availing himself of the good 
offices of one of the merchants who had a factory at Tettuka, on 
the coast near the mouth of the river, and about 6 or 7 hours' 
sail from Melikun, accompanied that gentleman thither, got his 
astronomical instruments adjusted, and received some requisite 
supplies of ammunition and other necessaries. 

Alifa's three chiefs, sent to escort Mr. Thomson on his road to 
their master, arrived on the 3rd of January, 1842 ; but it soon 
appeared that in trustworthiness they were, if possible, worse than 
the rulers of Malagiya and Melikun. They immediately entered 
into the schemes already devised to drive the envoy back by inti- 

* El-Amin (Arab.). f Khalifah, " Vicegerent" (Arab.). 
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midation, and get possession of his property ; and it was not till the 
8th day of that month that, by the aid of the Keletigi and his son 
Ansumana ('Osman), and on paying beforehand a most exorbitant 
price, he was able to obtain carriers, and quit a place where he 
had experienced such vexatious delay, and had to combat such 
universal and persevering intrigues. 

" We were thus at last," he says, "enabled to start; and the 
order of march was as follows : — Louis Monaquais* and my son 
in front, followed by two Sierra Leone men armed with muskets, 
Louis carrying a fowling-piece and the sextant and quadrant; 
after them two Sulimas followed by two Melakdrf men ; then two 
Sierra Leone men with cutlasses ; next two Sulimas and two 
Melakurf men followed by two Sierra Leone men armed with 
muskets, and so on, to the rear, which, being usually the object 
of attack, was brought up by myself and Sannasi, preceded by two 
Sierra Leone men with firelocks. I mixed the people in this 
manner to prevent their running off with the loads into the bush, 
as well as to prevent them from uniting to overpower and disarm 
our colony people, as has been done more than once in this 
country to our traders. Our people, in addition to their loads, 
carried either muskets or cutlasses, and their own little bundles 
above all ; yet they made no grumbling as to the weight, as the 
natives did. We had only reached the middle of the town, how- 
ever, when the four Sulimasf again threw down their loads, de- 
manding that the loads of two of them should be divided afresh, 
or at least reduced, and the other two, who carried a box, refused 
to carry it any farther. Two of our Sierra Leone boys, however, 
cheerfully consented to exchange loads with the two latter, and 
others took a portion of the loads previously borne by the former, so 
that we once more got into the line of march. We were thus at last 
enabled to leave this den of treachery. The old Keletigi, who ac- 
companied us to the river-side, on parting, put into my hand his own 
staff as a sort of passport, and gave myself and my son a long and 
affectionate benediction, promising to pray day and night for us 
and our safe return. The Sierra Leone people residing at that 
place, also, who had accompanied us so far, took leave of us with 
many blessings, each of them putting into my son s hand some 
trifling present of oranges, tamarinds, or country bread, &c., and 
it will be months ere we meet such kind looks as we have left 
behind us. Ansumana insisted on carrying me over the river, 
and accompanied us for about a mile and a half to our first 



* An old French negro from Goree, long employed as a sailor, brought to Mr. 
Thomson by Ansumana, and, as it afterwards appeared, the only one of his attendants 
upon whose fidelity he could depend. 

t Natives of Sulimana, a territory to the N.E. of Melakuri, and separated from it 
by Tambakka and Limba. It was visited by Major Laing in 1822. 
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halting-place. He has been a kind friend to me, and will, I fear, 
suffer from having preferred the approbation of the colony to that 
of his own people." 

Melakuri stands at the highest point to which the river bearing 
its name is navigable. Its situation is picturesque, as it is built 
on the sloping banks of a large basin, formed by the confluence 
of the Melakuri and Mawretta rivers, and partly by the obstruc- 
tion to their passage occasioned by several small rocky islands 
covered with brushwood, here and there overshadowed by a tall 
cotton-tree.* To the N.E. and S. it is surrounded by undulating 
hills either now cultivated, or covered with thick copse, the re- 
mains of former cultivation. Some few relics of the primaeval 
forests may be perceived here and there. To the W. the river is 
shut in by a dense mass of mangroves, f which forms a beautifully 
tufted screen of dark green foliage. The trunk of a large tree, 
which formerly served as a bridge over the brook on which the town 
stands, gave rise to its name Mel-a-kuri, i. e. " the bridge over 
the brook." The town consists of four distinct quarters : Mela- 
kuri proper, or the Old Town ; Bramaya, or Ibrahimiya, Ibra- 
him's Town ; Fa-Morriya, Fa-Morri's Town ; and Aliya, or All's 
Town.J The two former stand on the S. and the latter on the 
N. side of the basin described above. They are separated by 
narrow strips of ground, but appear at a distance like one con- 
nected town. Each has its distinct governor or chief, who appa- 
rently has little influence or authority. Alifa himself, who 
resides in the oldest and principal quarter, though nominally 
sovereign, has not even the power to punish malefactors when 
they are protected by the inferior chiefs. Melakuri is not of any 
great age. It was begun by Boro Lai (El Haji) Sankong, Alifa's 
grandfather, and fell into decay on the decline of the slave-trade. 
The establishment of the timber-trade, however, raised it to 
greater prosperity than ever : but the negroes are improvident : 
the timber near the town has all been felled, and but for the 
export of rice to the colony, the inhabitants could not now gain a 
subsistence. Cotton, henneh, and ground-nuts might be raised 
in large quantities ; and the forests in that and the adjoining 
countries abound in coffee. The trade carried on by the chiefs 
is now confined to rice, ground-nuts,§ some cattle, hides, wax, and 
a little gum. A few carry on a small trade with the Portuguese 
in kola-nuts, || furnished principally by the Limba and Tambakka 

* Eriodendron Guineense or Orientale : Ceiba of Adanson. 

t Rhizopbora Mangle. 

J " The termination ' ya,' " Mr. Thomson says, " signifies Quarter, District. Thus 
Madinah, on the Bullom shore," he adds, " is called by the Susfls, Dallamoduyah, or 
Dalla Modus Town." 

§ Arachis hypogaea. 

|j Properly Gulu, or Zuru. It is the bean of the Sterculia acuminata. 
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countries ; in trifling quantities by Temne, or Timani, and Benna. 
They purchase about fifty for a head of tobacco or two strings of 
small red beads, called by them matat and by the merchants 
corneola, which they sell to the Portuguese at an enormous profit. 

Melakuri almost everywhere shows the marks of decay ; de- 
serted houses and ruined gateways continually meet the eye ; and 
its best buildings cannot be compared with those of many Temne 
towns, whose inhabitants are held in such contempt by the Susiis. 

The houses, with a very few exceptions, consist of one circular 
room with two or three small sleeping-chambers under the pro- 
jecting roof. Their walls are formed by alternate courses of sun- 
baked bricks and well-tempered clay from a pit hard by ; when 
formed into a ductile mass with water, and trodden down till it 
has acquired a sufficient consistency, it is used as mortar or applied 
as a course alternating with bricks in the wall. Inferior houses 
are made of wattle- work plastered with the mortar just described, 
and afterwards with a thin coat of mud. The roof is a conical 
covering of thatch, made of Guinea or elephant grass, the haum of 
which is from four to six feet in length, and it projects beyond 
the wall so far as to allow very little light to enter the two doors — 
the only openings with which the house is provided ; but poles or 
props supporting the outer edge of the thatch form a veranda 
round the house, in which the natives pass much of their time. 
To read or write in such dark abodes is, as may be supposed, no 
easy matter. Of moveable furniture, except a few mats, they 
have none. Their bedsteads, benches, and cupboards are all 
fixtures, formed of mud or clay, and often ornamented with 
square or fluted mouldings — the work, as is all the rest of the 
edifice, of its owner's wives, who are the only domestic labourers 
employed by him. One house in Melakuri is approached by a 
flight of six semicircular steps ; the room to which they lead has 
on each side only a parapet about four feet high, and its roof, 
made of split and shining bamboo, and about thirty feet high, 
gives a lightness and airiness as grateful as it is unusual in this 
country ; the neatness of the mats and decorations of the remain- 
ing furniture speak equally in favour of the taste and skill of the 
owner's eldest wife, who was his architect and builder. A couch 
with curved arms and fluted mouldings, covered with a beautifully 
coloured web and backed by a white one hanging from the roof, 
give an air of comfort to this otherwise cold and hard bed. 
About a foot distant in front of it, a circle of about two feet in 
diameter cut into the floor serves as a hearth, on which fire is 
kept burning all night in the rainy season.* The only public 

* " Whatever people might imagine as to smoke,'' says Mr. Thomson, " in a house 
without a chimney, the lofty roof obviates this ; and from experience in the Temne 
country, I can bear grateful testimony to the comfort of a bright fire in a cold stormy 
night, even within little more than a foot of one's bed." The negroes, however, kept 
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buildings are two mosques in Melakriri and two in Famorriyah ; 
they consist of two contiguous rooms, one for the men, the other 
for the women, who all repeat their prayers after the same fode,* 
or leader in the mosque. Even as native structures they are 
mean and ill built. In three of these adjoining quarters there 
are schools : three in Melakriri, kept by the Fodes, who had alto- 
gether thirty-three scholars ; two in Famorriyah, with thirty-one 
scholars ; and two in ' Aliyah, with three scholars. The inhabitants 
of Bramiyah, the fourth town, are almost all pagans from Benna, 
Sumbuyah, and Sulima. The girls are never taught to read, 
The masters are almost all from Bundu, and therefore Fulas or 
Mandigos ; the scholars are the domestic servants of their teach- 
ers, ill clothed and fed, almost starved indeed, for the four or five 
years during which they are under instruction. The first ten 
Surahs or chapters of the Koran, which they learn to read and 
transcribe, without being able to construe them, form the whole 
amount of the acquirements of most; but a few learn the whole 
of that book by heart. If unable, when their schooling is com- 
pleted, to make a proper compensation to their teacher, or pro- 
vide him with a slave, they remain with him for a time to " work 
out," as they term it, "their freedom." Those who wish to 
pursue their studies still further, learn the Tauhi'di,t a work on 
the ceremonies of their religion, by which they qualify them- 
selves to slaughter animals in the legal form ; and afterwards 
A-r-risalata-1 awwal and A-r-risalah sani,J the former a system 
of divinity, the latter a work on law, particularly the law of 
inheritance, &c. A student who has mastered these works is 
considered as duly qualified to take a part in the discussion of 
theological and legal questions. Books are so scarce, that Mr. 
Thomson never saw a complete copy of the Koran in Melakriri. 
A board, called a wallakoch, of white and very close-grained 
wood, is used as a slate on which the lesson — a short portion of 
the Koran — is written by the teacher ; and, as soon as learnt, the 
writing^ is washed off, and the board scrubbed w,ith some rough 
leaves of a plant called by the Temnes anana, which might be 
used for polishing wood. The scholar usually begins to learn 
writing when he has been under his teacher for three months. 
The food and clothing, even of the chiefs, is poor and wretched ; 

fires burning in their huts to drive away the mosquitoes, and M. Adanson found it 
impossible to sleep in them on that account. — (Voyage au Senegal.) 

* The Fode of the Mandingos is the Imam of the Turks ; but as the latter word is 
used by the negroes in the sense of ' Sovereign,' it cannot be substituted for Fode. 

+ Tauhfd means the Unity of God : this is, therefore, in all probability, a general 
treatise on Mohammedan theology. 

% These titles signify " The First and Second Treatise,' - and are, perhaps, Moham- 
medan law-books. It must be remembered that among Muselmans law and divinity 
are nearly identical. 

§ Their ink is probably made, like that of the Asiatics, of lamp-black moistened 
with gum-water, and therefore easily washed off. 
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wild yams, unpalatable and often unwholesome, were at that 
time their principal article of diet : but the ravages made by 
swarms of locusts for four successive years had impoverished the 
country. Of the commonest arts and manufactures these people 
have scarcely any notion ; there was not a carpenter, shoemaker, 
or smith in the place, and no more than three weavers were seen 
there by Mr. Thomson. 

The government is a sort of aristocracy, consisting of sixteen 
chiefs, nine of whom are Santigis, counsellors or ministers to 
Alifa their chief, and employed by him to decide cases of in- 
ferior moment, or as his envoys on important business. They 
all possess one or more towns inhabited by their slaves, and with- 
out their concurrence, their superior chief seems to have little 
power of enforcing his commands. 

" A more unprincipled people than those of Melakuri," says 
Mr. Thomson, "from what I have heard and experienced, cannot 
easily be met with. They live in a state of perpetual enmity 
and jealousy among themselves, and are oppressive and injurious 
to such as come to settle among them. I desire most sincerely 
to thank God for having enabled me to escape from their most 
inhospitable town, and get safely out of their hands the property 
intrusted to my care." 

The Harmattan prevailed during the greater part of the time 
that Mr. Thomson remained at Melakuri, and he and his people 
in consequence suffered from colds and sore throats with slight 
attacks of ague. Many of the inhabitants look sickly ; and from 
the expanse of water surrounded by hills, and leaving at ebb 
tide a large area of mud, the exhalations cannot but render the 
place unhealthy. Two insane persons and one idiot were seen 
there : and three monstrous births had occurred a short time 
before ; the deformed infants were starved to death, their mothers 
not being allowed to suckle them ; and a sa-dakab, or sacrifice,* 
was offered up to avert the wrath of God and the impending 
calamity indicated by this extraordinary visitation on the true 
believers. The whole population of the four villages forming 
the township of Melakuri cannot exceed 1000 persons. The 
population in the neighbouring country is much scattered, as 
their farms occupy much space. They are cultivated by slaves, 
of whom some masters have 150 ; Mr. Thomson does not give 
any estimate of the whole population, but from the above data it 
can hardly exceed 50,000 souls. 

" It was half-past five (p.m.) ere we got out of the town, which, 
thanks to the thick bush, very speedily receded from our view. 

* Sadakah is, properly, an eleemosynary gift made to God, and not the sacrifice of 
a beast, i/li. Thomson seems to have mistaken the meaning of this tenn. — F. S. 
VOL. XVI. I 
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The road was exceedingly rugged and broken, but our joy- 
on feeling that we were once more on our way smoothed every 
asperity, and we got on with light hearts. The road was a narrow 
winding path between tall forest-trees, so that it was difficult to 
ascertain its bearings ; but the horizontal line between Melakurf 
and the town of Tuggedarro, where we halted for the night, lies 
N.E. Our course was much obstructed by " lumpers," that is, 
short lengths of trees laid across the path for the hauling of 
timber ; they are laid about five or six feet apart, and that for 
five or six miles, so that the traveller has continually to change 
his pace in stepping over them, which makes his walk very 
laborious : not one of our party, however, complained of fatigue. 
The wood through which we passed was interspersed with lofty 
cotton* and plum trees,f and there were some fine farms with 
their rice- walls or ricks still standing, on the left hand. The 
soil is a fine vegetable mould, lying on the ferruginous gravelly 
freestone common in the colony. At our second halt it was so 
dark as to make a lantern necessary for those who carried the 
barometer and other instruments ; the chronometer I would not 
trust to any of the people. Two fine rivulets were crossed, and 
the water was very acceptable. Three men with country flam- 
beaux met us near the town, having been apprised by two of 
Alffa's messengers of our approach. 

The town of Tuggedarro, of which we had a fine view when 
the moon rose, was once a considerable place, but is now in ruins, 
having- been destroyed in 18'21Jby Al-Imami 'Amara, king of all 
the Moriya and Benna country, with a great part of Tambakka 
and Tamiso. The blackened walls bear witness to the extent of 
the town, as well as to the means of its destruction. Manama, or 
Maya Modu, its chief, did not venture to return to it till within 
the last three years, and could not rebuild it in its former style of 
splendour, with large houses and gateways and ample galleries 
round them. 

Tuggedarro, Lord's Day, 9th January. — Besides our own 
people, many of the inhabitants, and two of Alifa's messengers, 
attended divine service this morning. As I could not address 
them in Siisu, a few only could understand: but they listened 
with much attention. To several who understood Tamne I spoke 
a few words apart. As the sun was very hot in the afternoon, I 
asked the chief to allow me the use of the Meshidi (Mesjidi), i. e. 
mosque, which he readily granted. Many people attended and 
behaved with great decorum. They seemed much pleased with 
the singing, as some of our colony boys sing well. 

After breakfast on Monday morning we left Tuggedarro at 

* Eriodendron. f Spondias? J See Laing's ' Travels,' p. 7. 
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8h. 10m. A.M., and after a brisk march over a good road, though 
occasionally encumbered with lumpers and fallen trees, with a 
N.N.E. course we reached Mola at 12h. 15m., having travelled 
about 10 miles. We made three halts of about 15m. each, and 
crossed three fine brooks, one of them being about 6 yards wide. 
We crossed several savannahs covered with grass from 8 to 12 feet 
high, which made the path very sultry ; a few stunted oaks were 
seen here and there. No tracks of even a deer or fileatamba 
were seen, though our guides remembered the time when ele- 
phants and leopards abounded in this country. The roads, it 
appears, were not so obstructed in Sultan Lai's time, but Gara 
Fode, the present ruler of Benna, thinks the impassability of 
the road by horsemen is a security against an invasion by the 
Fulas. 

Mola is pleasantly situated on the north-western bank of the 
river named from it, and ought to be very healthy, as it enjoys 
the sea-breeze which comes up the valley, passing over cleared 
and cultivated land. The town is well built, and has at least 500 
inhabitants. It is the frontier town on the southern border of 
Benna, the last brook we crossed, called Kobatu, being the boun- 
dary between it and Morriyah. Though in a pagan country, it has 
a larger and better mosque than that at Melakuri, and one school 
kept by a Mandigo, who, however, had only three scholars. Its 
gardens are well stocked and neatly fenced. Its Chief Sere, or Sidi 
Kabba, seems to be a vassal of the potent Banna Lai, sovereign 
of Benna. I am sincerely thankful to God for having twice ex- 
tricated me from the snares and intrigues of these jealous Man- 
digos. 

Though I was up at 4h. 30m. this morning (Tuesday, 1 1 th Janu- 
ary), we were detained till near 8h. A.M. to replace Sultan Modu's 
servant, who had to return to Melakuri. Our course was nearly 
due E. I tried in vain to hire a horse from the schoolmaster, 
but would not buy one, as I preferred trying what I could do on 
foot, though I had heard from our guides that we should now enter 
a hilly country. Being a native of a mountainous country, I was 
desirous of measuring my powers with the steep roads of Africa. 
Though I still carried the box containing the chronometer, I 
have not yet felt what, in Scotland, I should have called fatigue. 
After crossing two rocky hills covered with wood, two extensive 
grass-fields, and three brooks, we reached a small slave-town 
called Mela-Musa, from a mel or tree laid across its brook. It 
belongs to Mola. The hills were about 300 feet high and 
pretty steep each way : the streams deep enough to reach a man's 
loins, but I managed to go over them by nyankatoes, or trees laid 
across. The road, consisting generally of small ferruginous 
gravel, with a little reddish quartz lying in a deep rut, was very 

i 2 
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wearisome to the carriers, who sunk an inch or two at every step ; 
however, they trudged on merrily till we reached Mela-Musa at 
9 A.m., having travelled full 3 miles, as we walked very briskly. 

After resting a quarter of an hour we again started for Kafu, 
and after crossing a steep hill covered with wood on the western, 
and with grass and savannah-oak on the other side, we descended 
into a wide sandy level leading to a woody tract of half-grown 
forest, at the extremity of which was a fine pool of clear water, 
formed by some fallen trees which obstructed the course of a 
stream ; a tree laid across the deepest part, and bound to two 
others standing on each side of the channel, formed a bridge. Just 
beyond it we reached another slave-town, also called Mela-Musa, 
from the bridge just described; it belongs to Kafu, which we 
reached at lOh. 20m. a.m. Our distance from the last resting- 
place was about 3 miles. 

Kafu stands on a rather flat circular eminence, skirted by high 
trees mixed with underwood ; like Mola, it has a handsome 
mosque, but in every other respect is desolate and ruinous. Its 
schoolmaster had quitted it about two months previously ; he had 
been decoyed to one of the slave-towns of Gangi, a neighbouring 
chief, who, under cover of aiding him in the purchase of slaves, 
murdered him with circumstances of great atrocity. As this chief 
was a very powerful man, and supposed to be rendered invul- 
nerable by charms, he was much dreaded, and it was not without 
stratagem that he could be captured and brought to trial : but 
that has now been done, and a general convention of the chiefs of 
Benna has been summoned to Walliyah (Gara Fode's capital), 
and many even from Tamakka, Tamiso, and Futa, to witness his 
trial. Banna Lai, who was previously only feared on account of 
his invincible courage, is now admired for his resolution in vindi- 
cating the rights of a defenceless traveller. Of this murder we 
heard on landing at Malagiya; and Sannasi and Mayer were 
cautioned by Morri Lai against entering the Benna territory, lest 
they should experience the same fate; happily, they did not 
think such advice deserving of notice. 

Kafu seems never to have had more than three or four hundred 
inhabitants. Its chief, the Keletigi, who is now blind, and his 
deputy Morri Bamba La i, brought us a large basket of rice and 
a little ewe lamb, for which he would not receive anything in 
return ; he was more grateful for the small presents I made on 
our arrival, worth about a dollar and a half, than Bamba Mariama 
Lai at Malagiya, for his thirty bars, though the latter place is 
not so large as Kafu. 

At 3h. 15m. p.m. we left Kafu, and after crossing a large woody 
tract, occasionally broken by open fields and watered by four 
streams, at 6h. 10m. p.m. we reached Kukuna, a small town belong- 
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ing to Kevea Modu, a relation of Kevea Siddiki,* who is a powerful 
chief in Torko. We had travelled about 7 miles, and about 13 
since we started in the morning ; the roads are very heavy, and it 
is a hard day's work. On entering the cleared space on which 
the town stands, a splendid prospect opened on our view : to the 
north, in the midst of a wide range of wood, rises a range of 
mountains apparently 800 feet high, the outline of which re- 
sembles the ruins of a vast citadel ; the portion of this range here 
visible is called Kofiu by the Benna people, and said to be the 
southern termination of the line of mountains which approaches 
the sea near Kakandi and the Rio Nunez, stretching for at least 
eight days' journey from north-west to south-east through Benna, 
Kanneya, Sumbuya, Kinsang, and Yangfui. The same range, 
as I learn from Mayu Danda, a Mandigo trader who has tra- 
velled through the whole country, extends eastwards through 
Bundu and Gabu into the interior of Bambuk, or Bambughu, 
sending off numerous branches southwards into Talla and Sanno ; 
the whole being not less than two months' journey. Our course 
to-day was N.E. 

Kukuna is a well-built little town, containing about twenty 
houses sweetly situated on the northern slope of the woody ridge 
along which we had been travelling. It is well-fenced, has a 
neat little mosque, and a school. I was allowed to use the 
mosque for our evening prayers. 

We left Kukuna at 7h. 50m. this morning. The mist from 
the river Tabakhtiri between us and the mountains occasioned so 
thick a haze that we could only see their outline indistinctly. 
Three distinct mountains were now visible, forming a striking 
contrast to the plains covered with wood or tall guinea-grass, 
through which we had previously travelled. 

After a brisk walk through a tract of forest much entangled 
with brake, or underwood, and traversed by three rivulets running 
over a smooth pebbly bed of quartz and ironstone, we halted at 
9h. a.m. for half an hour, and passing over a smooth and finely 
shaded road, reached Tassin at lOh. 15m. a.m., having travelled 
at least 7 miles. The ferruginous gravel is here covered, in the 
woods, by dark vegetable earth to the depth of 6 or 7 inches ; 
near the streams it is dark brown, and somewhat resembles peat. 
Here we first saw preparations for smelting iron. 

On our arrival we were conducted to the house of Morri 
Lai Yansani, brother of the chief Morri Lusenne (Al Hosein), 
who himself came soon afterwards with a large number of 
chiefs to welcome us to his town. He is a corpulent man, 
apparently of about seventy years of age, with a mild and thought- 

* The Arabic Siddik, one of the titles of Abu Bakr. 
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ful, but rather heavy, countenance ; he was simply dressed in 
blue country cloth, with a white cap on his head, while most of 
his chiefs were dressed in flowing gowns and embroidered 
trowsers of English manufacture, with a profusion of amulets, 
called sebbe, which are ornamented with leather bags enclosing 
short sentences from the Koran. 

Tassin is a large town, well fenced with mud walls about nine 
feet high, and pierced at intervals of two or three feet with holes 
for musketry, — a stick, about as thick as a man's wrist, is built 
into the wall while the clay or mud is soft, and withdrawn as 
soon as it is sufficiently hardened. The houses are in good 
repair, large, and commodious, surrounded by walls, and pro- 
vided with yards behind them for cooking and domestic purposes ; 
but the mosque is merely a shed in ruins, which does not give a 
favourable impression as to the religious feelings of the in- 
habitants. 

In a long interview with the old chief in the evening, I fully 
explained to him the governor's intention in sending me through 
his country to Futa, namely, — to establish a friendly intercourse 
between the colony and the nations in the interior, so that all 
traders might have a free and expeditious passage to the sea. 
War and jealousy, I observed, lead only to devastation and ruin, 
while peace and commerce produce wealth and improvement; 
without peace there can be no industry or happiness. The old 
man cordially assented to all this, and said that in the late wars 
he had endeavoured to remain neutral and act as a mediator. 
To his neighbour Banna Lai he seemed very favourable, but not 
so to Alifa, of whom he said little and spoke coldly. 

Here I received a messenger from Alifa, with three boys to 
assist my carriers ; as he knows how much I am distressed for 
men capable of carrying burdens, I am much disappointed at 
seeing only three, and they mere lads. 

Tassin stands high, and the country to the north is quite open. 
The eminence on which it is placed is circular, approached by a 
gentle ascent, and about a mile in circumference ; around its 
base for at least half that distance flows a small but rapid and deep 
river, skirted by almost impervious thickets, overshadowed occa- 
sionally by noble cotton-trees and a few white oaks,* still spared 
for the sake of their shade. Many of the cotton-trees f (the ben- 
tang of Park) are more than a hundred feet high ; some have 
been lately cut that measured 96 feet to the first limb. The 
view northwards extended over the wide woody plain which we 
had crossed, now stretched out at our feet. There, trees of every 

* Undescribed timber-trees ; very different from the oak. 
f Eriodendrum Guineense. 
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form, from the graceful feathery palm to the huge towering 
bentang, formed a rich foreground, varied with every tint of green, 
while the dark rocky sides and green summit of Kofiu rose proudly 
over the luxuriant plains below, his projecting crags being now 
brought into bold relief by the beams of the morning sun. A 
thin streak of grey vapour near the base of the hills marked the 
early course of the Melakuri River ; it reminded me of the view 
towards Windsor from Hampstead- Heath, and of East Lothian 
as seen from Gifford. 

At 9 a.m. we set off from Tassin, our course being E.N.E. ; 
but for the Sulimas, whom I was obliged to pay at Melakuri, 
we might have started at 7 a.m. The stream at the foot of the 
hill where we crossed it is about 8 yards broad, and in many 
places 6 feet deep. The trunks of the trees which overshadow 
it were entwined with climbing plants, many of them in flower. 
Ferruginous gravel with quartzose pebbles covers its bed. We 
observed several small dark-green fishes somewhat resembling 
the moss-trout in Scotland. A large open meadow, more than 
a mile in width, covered with short grass, the first fine pasture I 
have seen here, lay between the woody tract from which we had 
just emerged and another wood about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. Sannasi remarked that this resembled the meadows on 
the banks of the Jaliba in Sankara and Wasulii. It was bor- 
dered by tall acacias in full bloom. Not a stalk of tall Guinea 
or elephant grass was to be seen ; but on either side of the sandy 
path a sweet little purple flower, something like the harebell, 
grew plentifully among the grass. The woody tract which suc- 
ceeded was so thickly entangled with brushwood and creepers as 
to be almost impervious to wild animals. Some creeping plants 
resembling vines, and as thick as a man's arm, hung in festoons 
from tree to tree. One exactly resembling the common vine in 
form and bark, which I first saw in the Isle of Tombs, yields 
when severed an abundance of clear, cool, and most refreshing 
water. It is called by the Temne people the Kosso's bottle, as 
the warriors of that nation use no other water when travelling in 
their forests. 

Two other tracts of meadow land, alternating with belts of 
wood, succeeded. These pastures are said never to fail, in con- 
sequence probably of the neighbourhood of the Kolantang,* 
which bathes their eastern side. These fine fields had more the 
appearance of artificial lawns than natural meadows ; they were 
skirted by flowering trees, chiefly papilionaceous, but no young 
trees were anywhere shooting up amid the grass. The Fulas, 
who are a pastoral people, annually remove about Christmas 

* Or Collantine, as Mr. Thomson spells this name. 
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into these plains near the principal rivers, for the benefit of 
their vast herds : some to the Kolantang in Talla, others to the 
Mungo and Kabba in Tamiso and Tambakka, and more remote 
tribes to the Kunkure or Rio Pongos in Kmsang. 

On entering the wood we had to mount by 'a steep and some- 
what rugged path, winding up to the summit of a hill of spongy 
ironstone, such as is so common in the colony. At that point 
which had been partially cleared, the majestic Kolantang burst 
upon our view, winding slowly along between high well-wooded 
banks. It is about 150 yards broad, and apparently very deep, 
with a scarcely perceptible current. It is said to be navigable 
by canoes for 6 months in the year as far as Yakhoronja in 
Kinsang, a country tributary to Futa, and only 3 days' walk 
from Timbo. At Tassin, it is said, the stream is obstructed by 
rocks impassable in the dry season, but for 6 months in the year 
they offer no obstacle. The beauty of the trees which clothe its 
banks exceeds all power of description. Of white oak and 
cotton trees there is still an abundance, but the red oaks * or 
teak trees have been all cut down. 

These forests furnish the best timber for canoes ; the wood- 
cutters, therefore, are here constantly at work, and are invariably 
encouraged by the passenger's " Wo ne walli !■" — " Well done ! " 
or " Thank you;" and if regaled with a pinch of snuff from his 
long bamboo snuff-box, they resume their work with fresh vigour. 
Their labour is ill paid, and very severe ; but they are perse- 
vering and contented. Farther on we found a party making rice- 
mortars and large wooden bowls. 

On descending the ridge, we entered an open, well-cultivated, 
and apparently fertile valley. The soil is a black loam, with a 
substratum of bluish alluvial clay, like that in the Carses of 
Stirling and Falkirk. 

After crossing this tract and re-entering the wood, the path 
consists of light-brown and very fine sand. The shade of the 
over-arching trees was delightfully refreshing : I therefore ordered 
the people to halt, which they did most gladly, and soon made a 
fire to roast their frugal meal of ground-nuts, a neighbouring 
brook affording copious draughts of water. We had never tasted 
rum or palm-wine since we left the colony, and, I am happy to 
say, have not at all found the want of them. I am grateful to 
God for the health and spirits with which I and my people have 
been blessed. 

As we had halted near the small town of Bonii, the chiefs who 
were our guides observed that we could not " well sit down by the 
gates of the town " without paying our respects to its head man ; 

* As yet imperfectly known, but of the same natural family as the Tectona (T'heka) 
of Hindustan. 
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I therefore gave them two bars (lbs.) of tobacco, and went with 
them into the town, which is very neat and clean. Its court-yards 
are covered with a thick layer of extremely fine pale-brown sand, 
very soft and pleasant in dry weather, but forming a paste of mud 
when it is wet. The venerable chief, who had a long white beard, 
was very thankful for our present, and gave us in return a large 
fowl and a basket of rice. 

I here, for the first time, saw an insane person in confinement. 
He was a native of Kankang, on the river Maf or Mafu, which 
joins the Jaliba near Buri. He was confined in the sort of 
stocks common in negro towns. He must have been long in 
the colony, as he spoke English with a good pronunciation. He 
poured forth rhapsodies in Temne — beautiful Temne boat-songs 
and whole chapters of the Koran. In his raving fits he had more 
than once set fire to his house. His madness was ascribed by the 
natives to rum-drinking ; and Sannasi said he formerly knew him 
a thriving trader in Makbeli. 

Our journey from Tassin to Bofiu, which we reached at llh. 
20m. a.m., took up two hours and a half, and the distance was 
about 7 miles. At 10m. to 12 we set off again for a longer 
march. A hilly road, with projecting masses of rock and loose 
gravel, rendered our advance painful and laborious. A second 
halt was therefore made at 1 p.m. to relieve the people, who, 
though weary, made no complaints; and at 2h. 10m. we again 
started, and soon reached a large rivulet running over a bed of 
quartzose pebbles. We were afterwards occupied about half an 
hour in crossing a rather steep hill, the summit of which was 
a perfect level about a quarter of a mile broad. A narrow valley 
separated this from a similar tabulated hill, which was crossed in 
about 40 minutes. Both were covered with brushwood, and on 
either side of the road we observed large black masses of ferru- 
ginous freestone, as mentioned above ; some of them 20 feet in 
circumference and 4 feet high ; some looked as if they had 
dropped from the clouds. The gravel of the rut in which we 
travelled for several miles is wholly composed of the detritus of 
this kind of stone. 

On reaching the eastern brow of the hill last described, we 
saw Laya, the capital of Benna, spread like Tassin over a large 
and rather high hill. It is larger than we expected ; has walls of 
a good height, and houses in good repair. It takes its name from 
its founder Laha'i (El Haji) Yansani, grandfather of the late 
King, Sattan Lai and the old Keletigi. Its mosque is large and 
handsome, with a veranda or portico fenced by a screen of cane 
lattice-work. The late king's house is very spacious for a native 
edifice, and contains a great number of separate sleeping-houses, 
as he was very apprehensive of assassination, and continually 
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changed his sleeping- room. We were very courteously received 
by Segu, a younger brother of the present chief, now absent at 
Welliga ; but as we were hastening on to Yaneya, the residence of 
Alifa's father-in-law, Tallata, we could not accept his offer of 
lodging and entertainment for the evening. Laya was once 
famous for its schools, but has now only four or five masters, and 
not more than forty scholars. It stands, like Tassin, on the 
north-western bank of the Kolantang, and both would be excellent 
stations for the trade in rice or lenne, especially the latter. A bushel 
of rice may be bought for a bar (lb.) of tobacco ; and cotton of a 
fine quality might be raised in any quantity. Timber is the only 
produce which the natives consider as fit for trade. The neigh- 
bouring soil is a black loam, 7 or 8 inches deep, mixed with 
quartzose pebbles, and lying on a bed of gravelly ferruginous 
clay. The bed of the last stream we passed consisted of quartzose 
sand and pebbles, and its water was beautifully limpid and 
refreshing. 

The dominions of Sattan Lai were bounded on the W. by the 
sea ; on the S. by the Great Scarries* and its south-eastern tribu- 
tary the Kabba ; on the E. by Siilima and Fiita, including Tonko, 
Sela (parts of Limba), Kauhunya, Tambakka, Tamiso, andTalla; 
on the N. the boundary was formed by Kanneya and Sumbuya. 
Benna and Morriya, the country of the sea-side Mandingos, was 
his own proper territory ; but through the influence of the Fulas, 
he had reduced the neighbouring chiefs to a state of dependence, 
to which they bow very unwillingly, as, like the Temnes, each had 
previously been entirely his own master. The territory of this 
chief was thus about 7 days' journey from E. to W., and 3 from 
N. to S. 

On leaving the town, we passed by the burial-ground, a large 
piece of green-sward neatly enclosed, and containing many up- 
right boards painted white, the largest being that of the once 
terrible Sattan Lai. The epitaphs, like those of many Roman 
Catholics, call on the passenger to pray for the soul of the de- 
ceased. We next came to what Sannasi called " Sattan Lai's 
race-course," a smooth road about 60 feet wide, and as long as 
from Free Town to Kissy, where the late king used to take his 
evening exercise on horseback. The Salle-kene, or Place of 
Prayer, is an enclosed space covered with white gravel, and hand- 
somely fenced round, not less than 300 yards in circuit. At each 
end there is a large cotton-tree ; here public assemblies are held 
on their holidays. There is a similar one at Melakuri. 

At a turn of the road down the hill from Laya, through an 
opening in the wood, we saw Yaneya, standing on a lower emi- 

* From the Portuguese Dos Carceres. — F. S. 
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nence. We here crossed a fine brook, which is the boundary 
between those two places. As these towns are always placed so 
high above the streams, and have no wells, their inhabitants are 
continually reduced in time of war by want of water. For two 
or three months in the year they obtain a supply by digging to 
the depth of a few feet in the dry beds of the rivers, but the water 
so procured is often unwholesome. 

" On our arrival at Yaneya we were immediately introduced to 
Mohammadu Yane, the chief, by our guide, his nephew Maligi. 
Being much fatigued, we withdrew as soon as a house was ready 
for us. It was that of Morri Tallata Yane, the father-in-law of 
Alifa, who was then on his way back from Tamiso, and daily 
expected. 

" Yaneya is in a very ruinous state, but many houses are in a 
tolerable state of repair, as was that in which we were lodged. It 
was well ventilated by four round apertures like windows : they 
were, however, too high to admit the light. 

" On Friday the 14th of January we halted to give the people 
rest, and purchased rice, being now in the last large town on the 
Benna side of the Kolantang, while I was assured that nothing 
but wild yams were to be procured on the Tambakka side. The 
ravages of the locusts, for the last three years, had been severely 
felt, and rice was very scarce. Many persons, however, were said 
to be hoarding it up in the hope of purchasing slaves from their 
neighbours on the other side of the river, who were much worse 
off than themselves. The country round Yaneya is very fer- 
tile, and well cultivated. The soil is either a thick black loam or 
a reddish gravelly clay. On three sides of the town there are nearly 
20 acres of meadow land, belted by beautiful flowering trees. 
The chiefs have a few cattle brought from Futah, whence Morri 
Yane, grandfather of the present chiefs, emigrated about 40 or 50 
years ago. The fode or leader in the mosque is the only school- 
master, and has about ten scholars, to whose backs he applies his 
leathern scourge very unsparingly. The mosque is a miserable 
hut in bad repair." 

At this place Mr. Thomson was again detained, partly by the 
desertion of the carriers he had hired, but principally by the in- 
trigues of the native chiefs, who wished, either by intimidation or 
delay, to arrest his progress, with the hope of ultimately appro- 
priating to themselves the goods he might leave in their charge. 
Though he had good reason to apprehend an attack in the woods 
through which he had to pass, and was strongly urged by the 
native chiefs not to expose himself to so great a risk, he told them 
that, trusting in God, whose protection he had so often experi- 
enced, he would proceed as he had been ordered, and endeavour 
to fulfil the great object of his mission, which was to promote the 
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welfare of themselves and all the neighbouring countries. He 
took the precaution, however, of increasing his stock of ammuni- 
tion ; and finding his Sierra Leone people well prepared to resist 
any attack, quitted Yaneya at 3h. 10m. p.m. on Monday the 17lh 
of January, and at 4h. 15m. p.m. reached Fangimoduya, with a 
course N. by E. The road passed chiefly through a large 
meadow, occasionally skirted by wood. Here he found Lamina 
(El Amin), Alifa's nephew, and some of Gara Fode's chiefs. 
Instead of assisting him in his progress, Alifa had sent his nephew 
to dissuade him from advancing, or rather to command him to 
return to the colony. The remainder of his hired carriers now 
deserted him, and he was reduced to the most distressing per- 
plexity. Alifa's nephew, Lamina, however, privately contra- 
dicted all that he had affirmed publicly as to his uncle's wishes ; 
and assured Mr. Thomson that he would soon send him bearers 
and an escort. 

On the 21st of January an immense flight of locusts came from 
the E., and passed over the town for 3 hours without intermis- 
sion, but for the colour exactly resembling a storm of flaky snow, 
so darkening the air as to produce a sort of twilight. They were 
much larger than any Mr. Thomson had seen in the Temne 
country, and do not attack the cassada,* though they lay waste 
the rice and corn fields. On Monday the 24th they returned 
from the N.W. In cold weather they alight early in the day; 
when it is warm, not till about 4 p.m. ; and at sunset they fly off 
into the woods. The sound of their flight is like the hum of the 
distant sea. 

At length, on the 26th of January, Mr. Thomson, finding that 
no reliance could be placed on the assurances of his hosts, and 
that their object was to detain and perhaps plunder him, resolved, 
as he could not venture to leave his property in their custody, to 
send his son, a boy about 1 2 years old, with one of the most 
trusty of his people, to Gara Fode, chief of Banna, to inform him 
of his want of carriers, and request his aid ; and in the following 
afternoon his messenger returned, accompanied by Gara Fode's 
eldest son, with a promise of bearers very soon, and the good 
tidings that the old chief had literally received " Billy," Mr. 
Thomson's son, with open arms, and regaled him with a " Ben- 
jamin's mess." 

On the 28th, the twenty carriers arrived from Walliya; but un- 
fortunately more were wanted, for Mr. Thomson, doomed, as it 
appears, to be the dupe of fallacious promises, relying on that of 
Binte Modu, the head man or governor of Fangimoduya, refused 
an offer of such assistance from another quarter, and had the 

* Iatropha Hatiihot (i. e. Maniyok). 
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mortification of receiving from Binte Modu, when he was ready 
to start on the 29th, after a delay of some hours, a positive refusal 
to give the promised help. 

However, having with some difficulty prevailed upon his car- 
riers to take up their loads, and himself taking a large portion on 
his own shoulders, he left Fangimoduya about 10 a.m., and fol- 
lowing a N.E. course, reached Senneya, the next town, at 
12h. iOm., though not more than 3 miles distant, in consequence 
of the many halts which the weariness of his carriers occasioned. 
Here they with much difficulty hired three more carriers ; and at 
2h. 30m. p.m. again started, and travelling over dreary fields, 
quite bare and scorched (the grass having been lately burnt to 
promote the growth of a fresh crop), for 3^ hours, reached Diggi- 
diggi, the only town between Senneya and Wallia, at 6h. 30m. 
p.m., a short time after sunset. These extensive grass-fields are 
every here and there intercepted by small tracts of copse, the 
large trees of the forest having been all cut down. About half 
way to Senneya the road crosses a clear and rapid rivulet running 
between rocky banks shaded by noble trees, and falling into the 
Kollantang about half a mile lower down. An immense oak 
which had fallen across it, formed a natural bridge for the pas- 
sengers' convenience. Their course from Senneya to Diggi-diggi, 
a distance of at least 12 miles, was nearly N.E., parallel with 
the river Kollantang, the northern branch of the great Scarcies 
(Dos Carceres) ; and till pear the close of the day the heat was 
very oppressive. In the first part of the way from Senneya, the 
Kofiu range of hills is again visible. It receives the name of 
Sangari in the Bago country, and apparently runs E. for about 
20 miles, and then turns at a right angle to N. or N.E. by N. 
The banks of the river are richly wooded, and adorned with 
every tint of green, from the dark cypress-looking mimosas to the 
bright hue of the simme and white oak, now bursting into leaf, 
and providing the grey forest monkey with his favourite food. 
Diggi-diggi, a small town, is remarkable for nothing but an im- 
mense monkey bread-tree (Adansonia digitata). These trees 
possess a wonderful power of restoring their bark when hewn off". 
This sanative process seems to be effected by their secreting some 
viscid fluid. Old wounds by the axe present the appearance of 
hewn and slightly polished granite. 

31st — Having left Diggi-diggi at 9h. 15m. A.m. on Monday 
the 31st of January, the travellers reached Wallia at 2h. 10m. p.m., 
having in fact been advancing only 3J hours, in consequence of 
the frequent halts which the excessive heat, badness of the road, a 
loose gravel, and their oppressive loads rendered indispensable. 

Here they received a very cordial reception from the chief or 
king, Gara Fode, a stern-looking man of nearly 70 years of age, 
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with even a ferocious expression of countenance. He was so de- 
termined to see the white stranger whom his neighbours wished 
to keep in their own power, and send on, if they did allow him to 
proceed, by another road, that he had sent parties to way-lay him, 
should such an attempt be made ; but notwithstanding all this, he 
was ultimately so much swayed by the native notions of etiquette, 
and the intrigues of Alifa, the Mandingo chief, as to detain Mr. 
Thomson in his capital till the 25th of March — at first, because 
he was ignorant of the real motives by which Alifa was influenced ; 
and subsequently, from his persuasion that his guest could not 
proceed without endangering his life, on account of the severe ill- 
ness from which he was then just recovering. Mr. Thomson was 
not yet able to walk, and the old king would not suffer him to be 
carried in a hammock over the rivulet Kelise, which it was neces- 
sary to pass, as no man, he affirmed, was allowed by the spirit 
(Jinna) of the stream to cross it, except on foot, with impunity. 

This delay, however, was turned to good account ; for Mr. 
Thomson, by his patience and firmness, so won the old man's 
heart, that he very willingly signed a treaty which gave the people 
of the colony, in perpetuity, full licence to travel through Benna, 
and all the countries under Gara Fode's influence, on their way 
into the interior. As the most learned natives could not compose 
in Arabic, Mr. Thomson was obliged to make the attempt him- 
self; and after some trials, at length succeeded, much to the 
astonishment of the natives. This was the more deserving of 
credit, as he had been deprived of the use of an Arabic dictionary 
by the selfish and disingenuous conduct of one of the missionaries 
in the colony. 

Wallia is situate in a deep hollow formed by two convergent 
crescent-shaped hills, and is nearly surrounded by a rivulet which, 
though full in the rainy, is nearly stagnant in the dry season. Its 
noxious exhalations, moreover, are scarcely moved by a breath of 
air till the breeze sets in about 4h. 30m. p.m., the average height 
of the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer being then about 86*. 
With such a position, the climate cannot but be pestiferous ; and 
Mr. Thomson first suffered from a severe attack of ague a few 
days only after his arrival in the capital of Benna. This, however, 
did not continue long ; but before the middle of March, he and 
several of his people were attacked by a very painful and dis- 
tressing cutaneous eruption, which confined him to his bed for 
nearly a month, and even when he was convalescent, deprived him 
of the power of walking. 

At length on Thursday the 24th of March he was enabled to 
set off from Walliya, at 6h. 30m. p.m., having with great difficulty 
got sixteen carriers to assist in removing his baggage. His course 
was N.N.E., and at 9h. 40m. p.m. he reached Sakhoya, having 
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been on foot 2^ hours, and travelled about 10 miles. The woods 
and grass were burning on all sides, and looked like the lights of 
a distant city in a dark night, as only the extremities of the 
branches were on fire. When the trees were lofty they resembled 
stars. At times the grass was blazing on each side of the narrow 
path. Sakhoya probably takes its name from Manga Sakho, 
brother-in-law of Gara Fode, and Mr. Thomson's host or land- 
lord in the Anglo-African style of the colony. Here as else- 
where the devastations of the locusts year after year were severely 
felt. " The people like those at Walliya," says Mr. Thomson, 
" seem now to live chiefly on wild yams and cassada leaves cooked 
like spinach or kail." " They could not muster half a bushel of 
rice, and charged 7 bars (lbs.) for a sheep." " This town, like 
Tugedarro, appears wholly given up to idolatry. Before the chief's 
door, in the centre of the yard, stands an old post almost con- 
sumed by fire, and in it are stuck two small axes, with a strip of 
cloth streaming from one of them ; and around it are placed, at 
unequal distances, five large stones, one of which, a round one, is 
wound round with thread, and from a pole about 18 feet high a 
long double streamer of blue paper or rope floats in the breeze. 
We called on the old king, a man of about 105." 

" In the cool of the afternoon, at 4 p.m., we started again with 
a N. by E. course, and at 9 p.m. reached Fonsunyar. Our road 
lay over hill and dale, forest and pasture. We crossed a beautiful 
small stream called Kelise, about 20 yards wide, and from 2 to 3 
feet deep, clear but not rapid, and running over a rocky bottom 
of hypersthene, of which a specimen was picked up. The valley 
through which it runs is about a mile across. The soil here is 
gravelly or rocky, of the usual character. In some places the 
burning grass presented a sheet of flame 5 or 6 feet high, and 
difficult to pass. A curious dry rocky basin, 30 yards wide, 
occurred in an elevated field. Here we first saw unripe bimbe- 
berries, with a pleasant acidulous flavour something like that of 
the berberry. The tree is from 6 to 15 feet high. There were 
vast numbers of small conical tubes of clay extending vertically 
downwards in the ground, and some of them rising 4 inches above 
it. They are formed in the rains by a white worm." 

At 8h. 30m. a.m. of the following day they left Fonsunyar, 
and reached the town of Baya-baya at llh. 55m. a.m. "We 
ascended," continues Mr. Thomson, " the steep hilly road lead- 
ing from the brook on which the town stands, by a sloping and 
often precipitous path. On reaching the summit we had a wide 
prospect over an undulating country, finely wooded or laid out in 
farms. On the left, to the N.W., rose the hills of Binyah, rocky, 
and covered with scattered copse and Guinea grass. On the 
right, the long low mountains of Tamiso. Our road lay chiefly 
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through' rocky savannahs covered with Guinea grass of great 
height, and here and there a goodly locust-tree,* loaded with its 
delicious and, to the traveller, most precious fruit. Here we 
came upon the field where the runaway slaves from Kundaya 
defeated Amru Imam of Benna and his favourite General, Sattan 
Lai ; and we soon afterwards saw, for the first time, the tracks of 
the large brindled hyaena, here called ' wolf.' " 

Baya-baya is a large and thriving town, where coffee, wax, 
hides, and rice are procured at advantageous prices by the Sierra 
Leone traders. " The chief of Baya-baya,'' says Mr. Thomson, 
" is an exceedingly handsome Tarniso man, about 50. Though 
professedly a Mohammedan, he is quite illiterate ; but, like Gara 
Fdde, appears superior in intellect to most Moslems I have seen. 
Coffee grows in vast abundance on the mountains in this neigh- 
bourhood, and all over Tamiso, especially on the hill called Kam- 
bayah. Gums, also, of various sorts abound." 

Provisions were so scarce here, that, after a whole day's 
begging, so small was the quantity of rice purchased, that Mr. 
Thomson thought it necessary to restrict himself and his son to 
one teacupful. This and want of carriers detained him at this 
place till the 31st of March, f While here, one of the chiefs 
sent him some very pure and palatable country beer, made from 
roots with nearly 100 different ingredients. It tasted like new 
Scotch ale. 

Though everything was ready on Wednesday the 30th of 
March, Mr. Thomson was prevented from proceeding on that 
day by the thoughtlessness and impertinence of his guide and 
interpreter, who chose to go off to bathe when the carriers were 
ready to start. At 4h. 40m. a.m., on the 31st, they left Baya- 
baya, with a bright moon and an E.N.E. course, and descended 
the hill on which it stands for about 400 yards. The fields were 
covered with palmeira trees,| and savanna or white oaks, the fruit 
of which is pear-shaped, and has the taste of bitter almonds. The 
palme'iras were loaded with large clusters of nuts, from 30 to 40 
in one bunch. The river Kolantang, when they crossed it, was 
about 200 yards broad, and from 4 to 6 fathoms deep in the 
middle, with an almost imperceptible current from N.E. to S.W. 
The ferry is called Kankadakha, from a neighbouring slave-town. 
The Dandayah-khorri side of Bi'nyah hill, covered with farms 
interspersed with palme'iras, formed a beautiful prospect. They 
reached Gora-khorri about 8 a.m. 

* Paikia Africana, Neti, or Nite (Nitta of Park). 

•(• The 1st of April, by error in Mr. Thomson's Journal, who, though right as to the 
days of the week, passed over the 29th of March, and did not discover his error till 
the 15th of June, 1842. 

\ In India this Portuguese name is given to the Elate sylvestris, and the Borassus 
flabelliformis. 
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From Gora or Gwara-khorri, where Mr. Thomson seems to 
have halted for a whole day, he set out, 7h. 10m. a.m., on the 
2nd of April ; and after descending the steep hill on which that 
town stands, entered an extensive plain of clayey soil. There he 
saw an uncommon and very large bird with white head and 
shoulders, and a large tuft like a load on its head. It is called by 
the Jallonkas or Susiis, didi khone or kwone, ' the boy-bird.' 
The small river Kolle, now reduced to a chain of pools, was then 
crossed. Its bed is formed by vertical strata of limestone, of various 
thickness. At the town of Kolle, Misare or Mesh-hedi Brahima, 
his host, treated him with great hospitality. Among the strange 
superstitions of these negroes is their aversion to seeing pots car- 
ried about unless covered, at least with a mat or some leaves. In 
Benna, a black cow is never allowed to pass. At 2h. 30m. they 
reached Sayuya, having been moving for nearly 6 hours. The 
road passed through a perfect forest of savanna oak, or bombo, 
or savannah cotton-trees, and the bimbi, with its pleasant acidulous 
fruit. The bung-bung, or frankincense-tree, filled the air with 
its perfume so powerfully as to be almost oppressive. All the 
streams they crossed were entirely dried up. The tracks of two 
grown and one young elephant were seen near one of the brooks, 
the largest footmark being 10 inches in diameter. These tracks 
were fresh, but none of beasts of prey were seen. The soil is a 
very rich bluish-grey clayey sand. The savanna oak was laden 
with its almond-like fruit, from which the Fulas extract a rich 
and pure but bitter oil. Palm-trees appear at Sayuya, but 
" few and far between." This town, like its neighbours, though 
large and populous, shows marks of decay. Besides lofty cotton- 
trees, there are around it many fine plum-trees * of the yellow 
Jamaica species, in which the rice-birds were busy building- their 
nests or feeding their noisy brood. Their fine plumage adds to 
the beauty of the scene. Here no one lends a bowl or a gourd 
without some payment in snuff; and at this place they witnessed 
the singa or kwia — a mode of discovering a thief by a sort of 
charm. A bar of iron is struck with a hoe, and the person robbed 
invokes the charms contained in a basket to help in detecting the 
thief, or punishing him with death unless he makes restitution. 
As in Bullom, Morriya, and Benna, horses do not live long in 
this country. 

On Monday the 4th of April Mr. Thomson proceeded to 
Kambaya, the capital of Talla, where he was detained till the 
16th of the following month, partly by the inability of Fula Modu, 
chief of the next town, to send him provisions or carriers, and 
partly by an attack of ague. 

* Sponclias. 
VOL. XVT. K 
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On Monday the 16th of May Mr. Thomson and his followers 
left Kambaya, crossing the brook Dyerifo at lh. 45m. p.m., their 
course being N.E. by N. ; and at 5h. 30m. p.m. reached Kulungi, 
belonging to Sayiiya, having travelled about 1\ hours, over a dis- 
tance of about 8 miles. The road was very rocky : they observed 
a large mass of quartz, and others of conglomerate, granite, and 
hypersthene scattered about. The dark bluff cliffs of Talla are 
composed of granite, and bear much resemblance to the hypersthene 
of Sierra Leone. Several rivulets, but all dry, were crossed. At 
this place they were very hospitably entertained. 

On the following day their course was N.E. by N. They 
started at 9h. 25m. a.m. Kulungi lies under Talla as Kambaya 
does under the back of Kuru. They halted, at lOh. 45m., at 
Dantumaya having all the way ascended a hill of blue ironstone. 
To the W. the country was one vast and apparently very fertile 
level, with here and there a solitary hill rising on the horizon. 
Setting out again at 1 lh. 30m. a.m., they descended a very steep 
hill, on which the town of Kom-go stands, and soon reached a 
clear running stream of fresh water, called Kakbeli, and arrived 
at Doyonyah at 2£ p.m., having travelled about 3J hours, or 12 
miles. This is a small but neat walled town. Over the back or 
cliff of Talla, the hills run N. by W„ whereas before they had 
formed a semicircle, with Kuru and Talla as the two salient 
points. Here Mr. Thomson saw a chief and his child who had a 
distaste for sugar. 

On Wednesday the 18th, as two of their carriers had run away 
in the night, they were not able to start till 8h. 30m. a.m. Their 
course was due E. In an hour and a quarter they reached Feri- 
kiya, where the hills turn to the N.E. A stream called Kabeli, 
running over a rocky bed of hypersthene, and famous for its 
plentiful supply of fish, was crossed just before they came to 
Nyenziya. Though now very narrow, this river is very broad in 
the rains. There is a high hill here with a cliff on the top, called 
Wonki-fange. On reaching its summit, at llh. 45m. a.m., they 
entered Tamiso and quitted Talla. After being detained by a 
long palaver, they started again at 6h. 45m. p.m., and reached 
Tamaniya precisely at 8 o'clock. 

On the following day, having started at 8h. 15m. a.m., with a 
N.N.E. course, they reached Karmoya at lh. 10m. p.m., having 
travelled 4h. 30m. over a long arid and now burnt hill, covered 
with savanna oak and hypersthene rocks. Having travelled again 
from 8£ p.m. till 3 a.m., and crossed the Male, a small stream, 
they had a meal, and slept in the open field till day-light. 

At about 6J a.m. on Friday, they reached Ye-munde,* a 

* Yeming-de, Water-drinking-mouth, in Susu, marked without this name in Watt 
and Winterbottom's map. See Winterbottom's Sierra Leone. 
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watering-place noted for the seizure of Fiilas and Susus, and at 
present the boundary of Futa.* At 10 a.m. they passed the 
Kbesse, a stream still running. They soon afterwards reached 
Fula Moduya, and were well received by the old king of Tamiso, 
Fula Modu, who had been very kind to Mr. Thomson's little boy, 
whom he had sent, on the 3rd of that month, to inquire why car- 
riers had not been sent for the removal of his baggage. 

After a slight attack of ague on Saturday the 21st of May, from 
sleeping; in a damp bed, Mr. Thomson was sufficiently recovered 
on the following Monday to leave Fula Moduya at 9 a.m., and at 
lOh. 10m. crossed the Lolo, there 70 yards wide. This is the 
boundary between Tamiso and Fiita Proper. At 5h. 5m. p.m. 
they reached Dyambilaya, having travelled nearly 6 hours — a very 
long journey, considering the wretched condition of the people, 
who had been for a considerable time starving, and were without 
a shoe to their feet. Here, though now in the territories of the 
Imam of Futa Jallo, they had the greatest difficulty in procuring 
carriers ; and, when obtained, nothing but constant vigilance could 
prevent their desertion. The approach to the Lolo was very 
fatiguing, over a pleasantly wooded but rocky tract, leading to 
the steep descent to the river, then reduced to a few shallow 
rivulets. Its rocky bed consists of hypersthene, in some places 
well polished ; and its depth in the rainy season, to judge from 
the marks on its banks, cannot be less than 16 feet. The only 
passage across it is by a nyankata, or flying bridge, about 20 
miles higher up, It rises near Ya-guba-fuga, a large town, one 
day's journey S.W. of Teliko, and joins the Katta, a few miles 
below Sammaya, the capital of Tambakka, Kbokkoro Suri's usual 
place of residence. The view from the heights above the river is 
very cheering. A large slope of well-cultivated ground, from the 
river's edge to the brow of the hill, stretches for a great distance 
from N.W. to S.E., and is closed by the wood-crowned cliffs on 
the opposite side of the river. The Fula side is one unbroken 
tract of well-cultivated land, studded here and there with small 
white circles, containing half a dozen beehive-like houses, thatched 
down to the ground, with only a small opening in front, not larger, 
in proportion, than the door of a beehive. These hamlets are 
the marragas or slave- towns of the chiefs, inhabited by their agri- 
cultural labourers. Those in which their head men dwell are 
called " warre's ;" by the Susus, '' gorre." They looked, as seen 
at a distance, neat, clean, and well fenced. The Tamiso side of 
the river, though picturesque, is quite uncultivated, and calls forth 
none of those pleasing ideas of plenty and comfort which are 
awakened by the neat rice-grounds of the Fulas on the opposite 

* In the time of Watt, Tamiso did not belong to Futa. 

k2 
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bank. The woods, here well supplied with water, contain much 
large timber : they are peopled by crowds of the dog-faced 
monkeys, called " dumbu " in the colony ; and the travellers 
were told they might be thankful that none of the stragglers were 
attacked by them. From the summit of the ascent, the Tamiso 
hills, gradually fading into blue mist, gave the idea of a vast 
rampart with huge projecting bastions ; and where they rose from 
the brow of a woody hill, crowned as they were with lofty trees, 
they had the appearance of a richly crested helmet. These hills 
all consist of hypersthenic granite, with a crust of ferruginous 
freestone, the dust of which, mixed with vegetable mould, forms 
the soil of the plains and valleys. 

The country onwards was undulating with scattered wood and 
pasture, the latter now reduced to a few naked blades of grass, 
the whole having been completely devoured by the locusts. Many 
of the chiefs had lost one-fourth of their cattle ; but the lower 
regions of Tamiso and Tambakka had not suffered in anything 
like the same degree. The rice-crops had also entirely failed 
for four years successively. On their way to Dyambiluyah the 
travellers came to a Warre, or herdsman's town, which had all the 
appearance of a gipsy camp — the houses miserable huts ; their 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, in a wretched condition ; 
the latter naked, the former covered with dirt and tatters. The 
platted locks and strings of large amber or agate beads which 
adorn the women's heads show they are not indifferent to dress, 
though careless about its condition : but in figure, address, and 
features they differed from and were much superior to any other 
natives Mr, Thomson had seen in Africa. Their complexion was 
a light olive, and many had well-formed and even delicate fea- 
tures. The men were usually lean and long-shanked, with hand- 
some faces, and a profusion of long, shining, plaited, silky 
locks hanging down upon their shoulders. Their ample breeches 
were all in rags, and seemed never to have been washed. A 
sleeveless shirt of pale blue or white cloth, manufactured by the 
Susus, or people of Tamiso, just reaching to the knee, the ample 
breeches already mentioned, a small white cotton skull-cap, and 
a pair of sandals, complete the dress of the men. The women 
had smaller cloths* or wrappers than elsewhere. 

A patriarch, who was very desirous of seeing a white child, was 
here visited by Mr. Thomson and his son. His name was Morri 
Se'idi Sollo. He had a dark olive complexion, a long face and a 
long aquiline nose, a high forehead expanding above, a well-formed 
and expressive mouth. He wore a large full-sleeved robe, and 



* Panhot, in Portuguese, converted into pango ; pagne, by the French ; and pangs 
by the English settlers on the coasts. — F. S. 
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a regular turban twisted round a red skull-cap. His white beard 
was neatly trimmed, and his whole appearance was truly vene- 
rable. He said he was a young man at the time of the invasion 
of Futa by Konta Brahima, in 1760,* and therefore could not be 
now far short of one hundred years old. He had many sons about 
him, all, like himself, grey-headed. He felt with his hands the 
hair, face, neck, and hands of Mr. Thomson's son, and was much 
pleased at having seen, what he never expected to see, a white 
child. A large calabash full of new milk afforded many delicious 
draughts to Mr. Thomson and his son ; for the natives do not like 
new milk, but prefer it when acid, and put salt into new milk 
whenever they have occasion to drink it. They put butter into 
the sour milk and whip it up like cream, which is called " kos- 
sang," but fresh milk is named "birada." 

When nearer to Jambilu or Dyambiliiya, the end of this day's 
journey, they began to meet Fulas, with their hats made of bark, 
and armed with bows and arrows, who stopped to look at them ; 
and, among others, a hunter, with ample blue breeches, a very 
short sleeveless tunic or jacket, and a large saucer-shaped hat with 
a small conical crown on his head. He had just killed a wild 
pig, which, as a Muselman, he did not choose to touch, but was 
very glad to sell to the caravan for two heads of tobacco. It 
turned out to be much smaller than they expected, measuring 
only 3 feet 2 inches from the snout to the tail, and being entirely 
bare of hair, except a scanty black mane and a few bristles for a 
tail. The position of its eyes also, nearly at right angles with its 
forehead, made Mr. Thomson consider it as peculiar, and he 
therefore made a sketch of its head. When slaughtered, its flesh 
proved very palatable. The Fulas, it appears, feed their horses 
with the flesh of wild boars in the cold season from October to 
February; they do not give the meat raw, but fried. When cows 
or sheep die, their carcasses are also reserved for the horses and 
the slaves, who, however, are not indulged with any part of the 
mutton. 

After travelling for some miles through the open forest de- 
scribed above, and consisting of grass, oaks, and locust-trees, they 
came into a more open and elevated tract, well stocked with fine 
cows, whose pale brown and sleek sides gave promise of abundant 
supplies of milk. The bulls were large and fat, in consequence, 
as was said, of their being supplied once a quarter with salt. Two 
eagles were here observed, considerably larger than the yiba or vul- 
ture, but much less than the golden eagle of the Scotch mountains. 
Their colour was a deep brown, and their legs were yellow or 

* Laing's ' Travels in Western Africa,' p. 407. Mr. Thomson, quoting no doubt 
from memory, says 1750, and consequently supposed the old man to he about 110 
years of age. — F. S. 
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fawn-coloured : they appear to be about 2 feet long from the beak 
to the rump. Mount Safere, a large flat-headed hypersthenic or 
granitic mountain, was soon afterwards in sight ; it is part of an 
extensive chain which runs from N. to S., through the province 
of Kebu. 

At 5 minutes past 5 p.m., they reached Jambilu, or, as the 
Mandingos call it, Dyambiliiya, pleasantly situated on one side of 
the base of a long, low, well- wooded bill. 

The edge of the thatch here almost touches the ground, a part 
only, about 3 feet high, being cut away on one side to afford an 
entrance. The travellers were first ushered into the mosque, of 
which the floor and walls were formed of light-brown clay, very 
neatly moulded and ornamented, and so nicely finished that the 
angles were as sharp, and the surface as finely polished, as if they 
had been constructed of hard stone. The height under the centre 
of the conical roof was not less than 30 feet. Furrows on the 
floor, running from N. to S., 3 feet apart, marked the places where 
the sheep-skins, used as carpets, were to be laid at prayer-time. 
The walls had been washed over with an exceedingly light grey 
clay, which made the building much less gloomy than their houses 
usually are, though it received no light except through the three 
doors. The low projecting eaves were designed to protect the 
gallery round the building from the wind and rain. Rags, filth, 
and finery abound as much here as in the humbler worres, and 
present a striking contrast to the neat and tidy appearance of the 
Temnes and Susus, who are looked down upon as an inferior race 
by the dirty Pullas,* as they here call themselves. Here, as 
usual, Mr. Thomson, though the king's guest, found nothing 
ready for his reception. However, in less than two hours' time, he 
received a large supply of rice and kossang, which tasted exactly 
like whipped cream, and is the chief food of the Fulas, and 
plenty of new milk. Instead, however, of being able to proceed 
the next day, as he expected, to Teliko, he found a great difficulty 
in procuring carriers ; the Imam, he was told, was obliged to beg 
for them of his chiefs as a favour. In the night two heavy tor- 
nadoes nearly deluged the house which Mr. Thomson and his son 
occupied, so ill was it thatched. 

This town, like Fula Moduya, had lately been burnt down, and 
its inhabitants were now, for the most part, at their marragas, or 
farms, so that their houses had not yet been well repaired, and 
the place seemed almost deserted. Their house-doors, made, 
with great waste of time and labour, from the huge projecting 

* Or Fullas, as the learned Mandingo Abu el Bekr Siddik named them. As the 
letter P is unknown to the Arabs, it is probable that the resemblance of Fula, filani, 
arid felatah to the Arabic words fulan and iulani is accidental. The original term 
seems to be Pulla, or Pullo : whence the French Poule, Pealo, &c. — F. S. 
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roots of the bentang, or cotton-tree,* and their clumsy antique 
locks and keys, were here particularly observed and delineated by 
Mr. Thomson. Their farms were in a high state of cultivation : 
the fundi, their staff of life, had just been sown, and not a stone 
or a weed was to be seen in the fields. The surrounding hills are 
low and round-topped, and covered with trees, chiefly locusts,+ 
" perhaps the most picturesque of all trees, with their tortuous 
black boughs and finely expanded, round, tufted heads." " Nor 
are they less valuable than useful : their sweet, gingerbread-like 
flour mixed with water forms a refreshing gruel ; and, from the 
cotyledons of their seeds, a kind of cheese, called kenda, is made, 
which, when dissolved in boiling water, and seasoned with a few 
ground-nuts, furnishes a more savourvsoup than is often obtained 
from meat or fish : it is a purely vegetable soup." The gardens 
are here excellently fenced with strong fig-nutj hedges, which not 
even oxen can break through, much less sheep and goats. Their 
cattle, which were in tolerable condition, had been for more than 
two months fed on leaves and the young twigs of trees, as the 
locusts had devoured all the grass. While at this place Mr. 
Thomson was amused, and at the same time grieved, on hearing 
his interpreter, Sannasi, tell one of his people to carry something 
which was lying in the open veranda into the house ; as they must 
remember they were " no longer among the Kafirs in Tamiso or 
Benna, where you might hang up your clothes on the fence at 
night and be sure to find them there in the morning ; but in Futa, 
where, from the chief to the slave, you must hold every stranger 
you meet for a thief, and where many even of your friends will 
prove such unless well watched." "What a constrast," justly 
adds Mr. Thomson, " to be drawn by a native of Futa between 
his own countrymen and those nations whom they contemptuously 
term Kafiri people — what a stigma on his fellow- Muselmani! " 
On two different occasions Mr. Thomson, while at this place, re- 
ceived visits late at night from chiefs who came alone, and by 
stealth, to beg him to impart to them, and to no one else, a most 
invaluable secret — a secret which the Trodes told them would 
insure success to the possessor of it in all his undertakings. This 
grand secret, sought with so much mystery, was nothing more 
than " the true name of the mother of Moses." This Mr. Thom- 
son readily wrote down for them ; cautioning them at the same 
time against putting their trust in such follies, or in anything but 
the name of God. 

Here, notwithstanding they were in the Imam's dominions, and 
only a few days' journey from his capital, the same difficulties in 
obtaining carriers recurred, and it was not till Thursday the 26th 
of May that they could proceed onwards. 

* Eriodendron or Bombax. f Partia. X Physic-nut? See below. 
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Dyambiluya is the frontier town on the S.W. side of Fiita, and 
has a considerable trade in cattle and butter, which, when melted 
down like lard, will keep good for a year, and for culinary purposes 
is quite equal to European butter. Their cows give little, but very 
rich milk ; butter is therefore more profitable to them than cheese. 
The people are all Herimanki, or pastoral Fiilas, and seem to be 
very indifferent to the education of their children, as they have no 
schools. When travelling, they wear, as before observed, hats 
made of bark or plaited straw, and carry a bow and arrows, the 
points of which are barbed and curved obliquely, which gives 
them a rotatory motion :* they are never fledged. The Fulas are 
decorous and circumspect, courteous and complimentary, full of 
promise, but tardy in the performance of their promises. 

At 5 minutes past 12 the travellers quitted Dyambiluya, and, 
after halting for a short time in a beautiful valley, like an English 
park, and filled with very tame and docile herds, resembling Ayr- 
shire cattle in almost every point except their diminutive udders, 
they came, in another beautiful valley, to a hamlet of seven houses, 
surrounded by enclosures, well fenced with strong hedges of the 
physic-nut (Croton tiglium). The inhabitants, chiefly women, 
were neat and well dressed, and many had large heavy gold ear- 
rings ; their complexion was the yellow hue common in Futa and 
sometimes seen among the Temnes. In this day's journey they 
crossed a small stream, about 18 feet in width, called Jagonke, 
three times. On its banks they found many trees bearing in 
abundance a sort of black plum about as large as a damson ; its 
fruit was slightly acid, strongly astringent, and rather bitter ; it 
was soft and pulpy, and very palatable. 

At about 4 p.m. they were stopped and invited to dine with 
Alifa Abu Bekr, father-in-law of Bra'ima Modu (Ibraham Ma- 
hammud), one of the most renowned warriors among the Fulas. 
He was well dressed, and had a mild, benevolent countenance. 
" His complexion was of a dark olive, and his features quite 
Caucasian; crisp hair being the only African mark he bore." His 
premises were in very neat order, and the dinner abundant ; to 
which, on their taking leave, a fine goat was added as a parting 
present. 

In about an hour's time after they left this hospitable mansion, 
the long, narrow, and well-cultivated valley through which they 
passed, bounded by richly-wooded hills, here and there backed 
by granitic peaks and precipices, at that time gilded by the rays 
of the declining sun, opened upon Teliko, which they reached 
about 6h. 30m. p.m. They were delighted in the latter part of 
their journey with the songs of a great variety of birds ; particu- 
larly with the clear, mellow notes of the lakadina (i. e. talk-well), 

* And probably in consequence a straighter flight. — Ed. 
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a small species of thrush, only half the size of the common one, 
from which it also differs in having a black breast with white 
spots. There was also a great variety of doves and wood -pigeons, 
many of which are never seen near the sea-coast. The coolness 
of the evening, the green of the woods, in which not a single tree 
of tropical form was to be seen, and the singing of the birds, car- 
ried Mr. Thomson back in imagination to the woody hills and 
green glens of his native land, and almost made him forget that 
he was in Africa. 

Teliko seemed to be little better than a heap of ruins. Its 
fence of the physic-nut in some places still 12 feet high, and 
proportionally thick, is full of gaps, and in many places quite 
gone. All this was owing to the civil war by which Futa 
had been desolated for nearly half a century. Its mosque 
is a large and handsome native structure, massive and chastely 
decorated with the usual Arabesque mouldings round the door- 
ways. It has two doors, and on the east the small enclosed space 
is used as a pulpit.* It is constructed of a very light-coloured 
and well-smoothed clay, so much so that it might be mistaken for 
Bath-stone. 

The remains of houses and enclosures all round the present 
town show how much larger it once was. On its eastern side 
there are several beautiful green knolls covered with the richest 
verdure, and here and there clumps of Gardenias, then in full 
bloom, and filling the air with their fragrance. In appearance 
and odour they closely resemble the Narcissus. Their petals are 
so fleshy and white, that they might be supposed to be made of 
wax. 

In the course of the night after Mr. Thomson's arrival at this 
place, he was disturbed by a heavy tornado, and found, to his 
great discomfort, that the thatch of his new abode afforded almost 
as little protection as that of his lodging in Dyambiluya, where he 
and his son had been deluged by such storms twice in the same 
night. 

Though now within 3 days' journey of the Imam's capital, and 
on the whole hospitably entertained, Mr. Thomson was not able 
to leave Teliko till the afternoon on Thursday the 2nd of June. 
After travelling for an hour and a quarter he passed the river 
Teliko, and, 10 minutes further on, the Mamu, which divides the 
province of Teliko from Ti'mbo. In less than 2 hours more they 
passed the rock of Kumi, near which the country, previously hilly 
and wooded, is in a beautiful state of cultivation. They reached 
Kumi, near which a celebrated battle was fought, at half-past 
4 p.m., and at 9 p.m. they crossed the Kumi river, a tributary to 



* The Mihrab, or recess, which points out the Kiblah or direction of Mecca. 
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the Upper Senega], and at half-past 10 p.m. reached the Marrdka, 
or farm-village of Abu Bakar, the Imam's eldest son, all in beau- 
tiful order, and well fenced. He was a scholar of great reputa- 
tion, and had a large collection of books. His house was neat 
and clean, and a model for country houses. Here the travellers 
passed the night; on the following day leaving it, at half- past 
1 1 a.m., they reached Dindaya in rather less than an hour. There 
they passed the remainder of that day and half the next, being, 
as usual, detained for want of carriers. 

At 3 o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday the 4th of June, 
they crossed the Ba-Fing, or Upper Senegal, 20 yards wide and 
more than 3 feet deep, even when the dry season was so much 
advanced. It is there navigable by small steam -boats. They 
crossed by a native wooden bridge 20 feet long and about 3 broad, 
without any rail or support. The source of this great river is 
only half a day's journey to the E. in a large spring not 7 miles 
from its junction with the Wankako, which they crossed at 7 p.m. 
It receives many small streams from the neighbouring hills, and 
soon attains a considerable size. At a quarter-past 8 p.m. they 
at length reached Darah, the Imam's residence, where houses had 
been prepared for them. That village is only 4 or 5 miles from 
Timbo, the capital of Futa Jallo. 

Mr. Thomson had now, therefore, completed one great object 
of the mission on which he was sent, and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, the only part which he was destined to finish. When we 
contemplate the difficulties which he surmounted, the privations 
which he endured, and the example of unwearied perseverance 
and conciliatory expostulation by which he baffled the prejudices 
as well as arts of the native chiefs, we have the more reason to 
admire his prudence as well as firmness, and to lament the irre- 
parable loss sustained by the colony in his premature removal 
from his benevolent labours. 



III. — Further Explanations in reference to the Geography of 
N'yassi. Addressed by W. D. Cooley, Esq., to the Se- 
cretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Sir, — As the ' Annaes Maritimos' for 1845, which contain the 
sequel of Lacerda's journal, have just reached me, and I presume 
that you feel interested in whatever tends to substantiate the spe- 
culations which have appeared in the Society's Journal, I hasten 
to send you a brief account of that traveller's observations and re- 
marks, as far as they bear on my investigations into the geography 
of N'yassi. 

It appears that Lacerda's observations placed Quilimane at the 



